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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ELEMENT. 

TO the greater number of psychologists the attainment of 
psychology to the rank of a science is equivalent to its 
freedom from any taint of epistemological theory. And on the 
side of the philosophers the belief has been reciprocated. As 
an epistemologist one has no concern with psychological doc- 
trines. One may accept them all — in so far as they are orthodox 
psychology — without having his idealism or his realism one 
whit affected, for the issues are wholly distinct. 

Now, doubtless the specialist in the psychological laboratory has 
no concern with the epistemological bearing of the theory of ele- 
ments. But the psychological theorist, as distinguished from the 
mere experimenter — the Newton or Galileo of psychological science 
— surely has. And, on the other side, if one accepts one's epis- 
temology with a capital E and fortifies oneself with an ' objective 
reference,' one may well afford to turn one's back on psychology 
and all its works. But for those of us — and we are many — who 
have come to feel that 'epistemology' is a bad word, and that 
'objective reference' is no better than a vital principle, the 
theoretical conceptions of psychology are of deep interest. How 
does the psychologist conceive the 'conscious process' when he 
leaves off metaphor, and what is its relation to the object 
of cognition? When one introspects and attends to a complex 
process such as a percept, just what is he doing, and how does it 
differ from his observation of the object perceived? The truth 
is, it seems to me, that if we accept what the psychologist seems 
to mean — although he does not always agree with himself — we 
are committed to a perfectly hopeless treatment of the problems 
of cognition. Perhaps it is the consciousness of this that makes 
the psychologist so anxious to turn his back on all epistemology. 

But the psychologist by no means speaks with a single voice. 
On the one side we find the functionalist with his claim that 
psychology is continuous with logic; on the other side the 
behaviorist, with his biological affiliations and his contention 
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that psychology does not deal with conscious processes but with 
conscious behavior. Perhaps the extremes are not so far apart 
as they seem, but tend to meet. But with them we are not here 
concerned. Our interest is in the orthodox school of analytic 
and experimental psychologists, who conceive psychology as a 
science of conscious processes. It is they who adhere most 
strongly to the doctrine that psychology is one thing and epis- 
temology another. Psychology, in their view, deals solely with 
the existential (as opposed to the meaningful). It is a natural 
science, and its task is the analysis and description of the pro- 
cesses of conscious life, and the laws of their order and succession. 
It deals with knowledge only in so far as it is an event, a temporal 
process running its course as a part of the psychical life of an 
individual. With its validity the psychologist has nothing to do, 
nor even with it as a knowing of something. The question of its 
validity is a logical question; the question as to how the temporal 
process constitutes a knowledge of objective fact, is epistemo- 
logical — a question of meaning and not of existence. 

But if psychology deals solely with the existential, what are the 
existences which it studies? They are not — the answer comes 
quickly — existences in . the sense of substantial entities. The 
psychologist is not committed to the assumption of a set of 
mental things which we can observe by an 'inner sense,' and 
which are conceived as more or less closely analogous to material 
things. He, like the rest of us, believes he has thoroughly shaken 
the dust of representationalism from his feet. But if we press 
him for a positive answer to the question, he takes refuge in the 
assertion that the conscious processes he studies are only abstrac- 
tions from our common concrete experience, abstractions from 
a particular point of view, just as 'atom' and 'organism' are 
similar abstractions gained from different points of view. Or else 
he may say, as does Wundt, for example, that the subject matter 
of psychology is the total content of experience in its immediate 
character, while natural science deals with experience as mediate. 1 
And yet the psychologist is able, like the rest of us, to dis- 
cuss seriously the problem of psycho-physical parallelism; as 

1 Outlines of Psychology, trans, by C. H. Judd, Chap. I. 
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if it could be a real problem if the psychical is not conceived as 
an order of being set over against the physical. Even when the 
psychologist refuses, as he commonly does of late, to discuss 
parallelism (except perhaps as a 'working-hypothesis'), his 
refusal is based on the ground that the problem belongs to 
metaphysics, and not on the ground that from his own point of 
view he finds it essentially meaningless, a mere blind alley in 
the development of reflective thought. One cannot have sound 
science and bad metaphysics; for even if the scientist turns his 
back on metaphysics, he is bound to feel its influence, just as 
the respectable people who segregate their slums are affected 
by them. In the case of parallelism, it happens too, that the 
problem was engendered in the rise of modern psychology itself, 
and will remain a problem until the development of psychological 
conceptions shall have exposed its barrenness. 

But to return to closer quarters with our question — how does 
the psychologist conceive of his existents, conscious processes? 
We can best discover by contrasting his view with that of his 
forbears, the English empiricists. The empiricists frankly 
treated ideas (to use the term in the Lockeian sense) as entities, 
a sort of psychical 'thing.' And further, as a result perhaps of 
this way of looking at them, they were committed to that hope- 
less confusion of existence and meaning which has so often been 
pointed out. "Locke's ideas, then, and James Mill's ideas, 
were meanings, thought-tokens, bits of knowledge; the sensa- 
tions and ideas of modern psychology are Erlebnisse, data of 
immediate experience. And the change of standpoint brings 
with it a second principal difference between the older and the 
newer sensationalism. Meanings are stable, and may be dis- 
cussed without reference to time; so that a psychology whose 
elements are meanings is an atomistic psychology; the elements 
join, like blocks of mosaic, to give static formations, or connect, 
like the links of a chain, to give discrete series. But experience is 
continuous and a function of time; so that a psychology whose 
elements are sensations, in the modern sense of the term, is a 
process-psychology, innocent both of mosaic and concatenation." 1 

1 Experimental Psychology of the Thought Process, E. B. Titchener, pp. 26-27. 
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Modern psychology, then, substitutes temporal process for 
substantive entity. 

But we must go farther. The empiricists' conception of ideas 
was not perfectly simple. It was always more or less confused, 
besides undergoing some modification in the development of the 
school. First of all, ideas were conceived as entities of which 
the mind is directly aware and which it manipulates, pulling 
them apart and putting them together to form new complex 
ideas. This is notably Locke's way of thinking, and it is the 
basis of representationalism. Second, ideas are conceived after 
the analogy of the material atom. They are capable of acting 
on each other, and unite themselves under the "gentle force "of 
association, into groups. Instead of their being contents of 
the mind, entities of which the mind is aware, their mutual be- 
havior, or reciprocal action, constitutes our knowledge, and does 
away with the necessity for a mind or self as distinct from them. 
This view is found in Hume but is not consistently worked out. 
The third conception of ideas is never clearly formulated but 
is at times suggested. We find Locke, for example, writing: 
"For let any idea be as it will, it can be no other but such as 
the mind perceives it to be; and that very perception sufficiently 
distinguishes it from all other ideas, which cannot be other, i. e., 
different, without being perceived to be so." 1 This is the doctrine 
that the esse of ideas is their percipi, the doctrine of imme- 
diatism. Ideas are exactly and only what they are felt to be, 
which is as much as to say that they are not entities of 
which we are aware or to which we can attend, for when we 
attend to a thing we see more clearly what it is. An act of com- 
parison is not necessary to distinguish an idea. Nay, an act of 
comparison is impossible, for the relation of difference is not some- 
thing to be discovered — it is itself a bit of experience. If the 
idea is not experienced as different, it is meaningless to ask 
whether it may not, after all, really be different. This is a 
view remote indeed from Locke's usual treatment. It is an 
instance such as doubtless Professor Titchener has in mind when 
he says, "it is only incidentally that they leave the plane of 
meaning for that of existence." 2 

1 Essay, Bfc. II, Chap. XXIX, § 5. 2 Op. cit., p. 25. 
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It is this third conception of the idea which the modern psy- 
chologist develops. The sensations with which he deals are not 
sensations of, but sensations. And they are not contents of which 
we are aware, but are themselves qualitatively colored aware- 
nesses; or, to use a word which admits the present participle, 
experiences. "Now, when, having the sensation, I say I feel 
the sensation, I only use a tautological expression : the sensation 
is not one thing, the feeling another ; the sensation is the feeling. 
. . . The same explanation will easily be seen to apply to Ideas. 
... To have an idea, and [to have] the feeling of that idea, are 
not two things; they are one and the same thing." 1 

What makes it possible for modern psychologists to maintain 
this view, and to stick to the plane of existence, is their treating 
the idea as process. So long as the idea is content, one must 
fall back upon an act of apprehension. But the idea as process 
embraces and unites act and content as aspects of itself. Listen 
once more to Professor Titchener. He is criticizing Brentano. 
"And while I cannot accept the distinction of act and content, 
I believe that the distinction rests upon a truly psychological 
foundation, that the logic is the logic of psychology. There are, 
in a certain sense, a hearing, a feeling, a thinking, which are 
distinguishable from the tone and the pleasure and the thought. 
Only, the distinction comes to me, not as that of act and content, 
but as that of a temporal course and qualitative specificity of 
a single process. . . . The way in which a process runs its 
course, — that is its 'act,' that is what constitutes it sensing or 
feeling or thinking; the quality which is thus in passage, — that 
is its 'content,' that is what constitutes it tone or pleasure. 
The durational and the qualitative aspects of mental experience 
(I use the term 'qualitative' in the widest possible sense) are 
discriminable as aspects, though they are inseparable in fact; 
and the psychology of act and content does good psychological 
service if we take it to insist that the discrimination is essential 
to a complete analysis. Experimental psychology, I should 
readily admit, has not hitherto done its duty by duration. 
Nevertheless, we have in the idea of 'process' an instrument that 

1 Jas. Mill, quoted (approvingly) by Titchener, op. cit., p. 52, n. 
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is adequate to its task, and that relieves us from the fatal necessity 
of asking help from logic." 1 

One might say that the esse of the conscious process is not only 
percipi but percipere. The distinction, then, between our aware- 
ness and what we are aware of is one that psychology has no 
place for; perhaps we might better say, has no place for 'as 
such.' Translated into the existential language of psychology 
they are rendered as durational and qualitative aspects of mental 
experience. 'As such' the distinction transports us at once to 
the plane of meaning. For example, I see the page before me 
and am aware of the printed words. But as an experimental 
psychologist I must not speak in such terms. My awareness 
of the page, described in existential terms, is a complex of 
brightness sensations, together with the strain sensations due to 
my eye and head muscles, etc. It is these 'feels' which con- 
stitute my awareness of the printed page. So I may think that 
the alleged degeneracy of the French is a gross libel on a noble 
people; but that is only what my thought, like the White 
Knight's Song, is called, what it really is is a kinsesthetic image 
(or sensation complex) of the word 'degeneracy' and a fleeting 
image of placards in Paris streets. But the fleeting image of 
placards again is only the 'name' of the process. The image 
really is a memory image of splotched white against a dark 
background, etc., etc. 

The question which inevitably occurs to us, of course, is how 
all these transitory 'feels' with their qualitative specificities 
can constitute my awareness of the printed page or my thought 
about the French. This is the question which the psychologist 
usually ignores, leaving it to the poor epistemologist. 2 Some- 
times he explains, as the White Knight might have done to Alice, 

1 Op. tit., pp. 60-61. 

2 " In fact the associationists dealt, on principle, with logical meanings; not with 
sensations, but with sensations-of; not with ideas, but with ideas-of; it is only 
incidentally that they leave the plane of meaning for the plane of existence. The 
experimentalists, on the other hand, aim to describe the contents of consciousness 
not as they mean but as they are. ... I do not say, of course, that experimental 
psychology ignores meaning; in so far as meaning is a phase or aspect of conscious 
contents, it is taken account of; but it is taken account of sub specie existentiae." 
Titchener, op. tit., pp. 25-26. 
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that it is the same song, the same concrete experience that is 
being described by the epistemologist and the psychologist. 
The distinction is only in the point of view and the descriptive 
terms applied, and so long as the terms are not confused, there is 
no difficulty. Oftener, however, he offers an altogether different 
sort of explanation, namely, that meaning is to be construed in 
terms of function; a view which will come up for consideration 
later on. 

Instead of raising the question of meaning or reference, let us 
ask how the processes themselves are discovered and analyzed. 
How, in particular, is the elementary sensation discovered? The 
question is urgent because of the psychologist's contention that 
the sensation is not a cognitive element. To have a sensation 
and to be aware of the sensation are the same thing. "The 
way in which a process runs its course — that is its 'act' . . .; 
the quality which is thus in passage, . . . that is its 'content.'" 
But if having the sensation is being aware of it, it would seem 
that it stands in no need of discovery, and that introspection is 
performed each moment of our conscious life. But, perhaps, 
after all, it is not quite accurate to say that to have a sensation 
and to be aware of the sensation are the same thing. The 
quality in passage is the content. Let us say then that to have 
a sensation, say 'cold,' is to feel, or be aware of, cold. There 
is no difficulty about being aware of cold and of attending to cold. 
But is the cold we feel itself the conscious process? No, that is 
not quite true either. It is only one aspect of the conscious 
process, the content side. There is also the ' act ' (of awareness) 
which is "the way the process runs its course." Now I have 
no wish to quibble, but this surely is far from clear. Does this 
refer to the constant changes in the quality, and are these 
changes in the 'cold' what is meant by the "passage" of the 
quality. We can, of course, observe these changes, but then 
they would fall on the side of content. But, after all, this is 
laboring the point. If we can and do attend, in introspection, to 
conscious processes, and not ' things ' and their qualities and 
relations, then these processes are contents and not processes 
whose esse is percipi and percipere; not processes exhibiting ' act ' 
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and 'content' as aspects of themselves. And the psychologist 
does hold that introspection is an observation of processes and 
not of things. " It is . . . natural and customary to think not 
of mental processes, but of the things and events about us, — 
while it is, as I believe, absolutely necessary to get rid of things, 
and to think only of the mental processes, if we are to have a sci- 
ence of psychology." 1 Similarly, it is generally held (James is a 
notable exception) that in psychological analysis, what we analyze 
is not the 'things' to which the psychical complex may refer, 
but the complex itself. But if this is so, then the psychical 
complex is frankly accepted as content, and the conception of it 
as 'process,' which was, it will be remembered, to relieve psy- 
chology "from the fatal necessity of asking help from logic" is 
tacitly given up. 

Is it objected that this is not fair; that the psychologists 
avowedly accept the idea as content all along, and just for that 
reason it is open to introspective observation ; but that it is also 
at the same time act by virtue of its process character, and for 
that reason it is utterly different from the substantial entities of 
the empiricist? If this objection is made, the reply is that 
if the idea is content and observable only by a special sort of 
observation called introspection, it is no whit better than the 
atomistic hybrid of existence and meaning of the old empiricist, 
and leads inevitably to the same epistemological quagmire. 
Or if, as it may be said, introspection is not a special sort of 
observation different in kind from the observation of the things 
of common sense and natural science, but is to be distinguished 
only by its peculiar subject matter, viz., conscious processes, 
then the case is just as bad, and we are committed to the same 
hopeless dualism of thoughts and things. On the other hand, 
if the idea is act, it is not in so far open to observation, unless we 
invoke a self outside the stream of conscious processes. But 
may not one process, itself 'act' and 'content,' be in its entirety 
the 'content' of another process, observable by the 'act '-side of 
the later process? In reply, I would say, that the identity of 
the first process with the 'content' of the second is not one of 

1 Titchener, op. tit., p. 146. 
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existence but of meaning. If I attempt to recall my experience 
of a moment ago I recall the what of the experience, its ' content ' 
and not its 'act.' A passage from William James is relevant 
here. " It is the destiny of thought that, on the whole, our early 
ideas are superseded by later ones, giving fuller accounts of the 
same realities. But none the less do the earlier and later ideas 
preserve their own substantive entities as so many several succes- 
sive states of mind. To believe the contrary would make any 
definite science of psychology impossible. The only identity to 
be found among our successive ideas is their similarity of cogni- 
tive or representative function as dealing with the same objec- 
tives. Identity of being there is none." 1 

If we pause now and ask how far modern psychology, by its 
conception of ideas as conscious processes, has, after all, tran- 
scended the empiricistic conception of them as substantive 
entities, the answer must be that the advance is more apparent 
than real. It has not succeeded in carrying out consistently 
its program of treating conscious life in purely existential terms, 
and in complete freedom from epistemological entanglements. 
In particular, we have found it tacitly giving up the saving 
conception of the purely existential process or occurrence, whose 
esse is per dpi and percipere, and falling back on the conception, 
inherited from the English empiricists, of the idea as content, as 
that of which we are aware; thus quitting the plane of existence 
for that of meaning. 

That this outcome was to be expected, appears upon an ex- 
amination of the conception of process, as employed by the 
modern psychologist. As it is used, the conception of the idea 
as process is supposed to free us from the necessity of conceiving 
the idea as thing. Now 'process,' in the ordinary application of 
the term, denotes a continuous change or series of changes taking 
place in some thing or things, or in their relations. As applied 
in psychology, however, the change is hypostatized, and the 
process is conceived as pure event or occurrence. This is 
admittedly a radical step, and one we might justly regard with 
suspicion. What is there to be found in the nature of the idea 

1 Prin. of Psychology, Vol. I, pp. 174-175. 
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to warrant such procedure? The only characteristic, so far as I 
know, that is pointed to by the psychologists, is the changefulness 
of mental contents. "The experimental psychologist deals with 
existences, and not with meanings ; and his elements are processes, 
whose temporal course is of their very nature, and not substances, 
solid and resistant to the lapse of time." 1 "The ideas themselves 
are not objects, as by confusion with their objects they are sup- 
posed to be, but they are occurrences, Ereignisse, that grow and 
decay and during their brief passage are in constant change." 2 
But this characteristic of change, thus singled out to distinguish 
ideas from things, is, if anything, an evidence that they are 
things like those of common sense and of science. For it is only 
a rationalistic metaphysic that has need of unchangeable sub- 
stances. Moreover, to characterize idea as process because it is 
in constant change is a sheer confusion. A process itself, while 
it is change, does not itself necessarily undergo change. 

The motive for conceiving the idea as process seems to be in 
part to distinguish it thereby from idea as meaning. " Meanings 
are stable," says Professor Titchener, "while experience is con- 
tinuous and a function of time." Now, of course, if one is 
going to think in terms of psychical existents at all, they must 
be distinguished from meanings. I think of evolution, but the 
evolution of which I think is not a psychical existent immediately 
present to my consciousness. My thinking of evolution is, 
however, it is claimed, to be described psychologically as the 
immediate experiencing of certain mental processes. Now if 
these processes are not themselves entities of which we are aware, 
but processes embracing within themselves awareness and con- 
tent, they are not open to introspection as existences subject to 
growth and decay. On the other hand, if they are open to 
introspection as something other than the things and relations 
of common sense and of science, they are as truly entities as the 
atomic ideas of the empiricists, and lead to all the difficulties of 
representationalism. 

1 Titchener, op. cit., p. 34; italics mine. 

2 Wundt, Phil. Studien, VI, p. 389; italics mine. Quoted by Titchener with 
this comment: "Now I dare say that you have heard or read dozens of statements 
to this effect." Op. cit., p. 27. 
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Our next concern will be the attempt to show that psychology 
also employs the alternative conception of the idea which is to 
be found in classical empiricism, and which was referred to 
Hume by way of illustration. It is the conception of the idea 
as an entity capable of behavior, as a being of capabilities or 
potentialities. The first notable employment of this conception 
of the idea was by Berkeley in his theory of general ideas. It 
amounted to this — that the generality of an idea is not a question 
of what it is, but of what it does; not a question of structure, but 
of function. In themselves, as existents, general ideas, like all 
others, are particular and concrete; their generality is due to 
the fact that they have a capacity for calling up a great number 
of similar ideas. Now this view is worlds removed from the 
doctrine that the esse of ideas is percipi. If they are capable 
of behavior, of performing function, there must be a great deal 
more to them than their surface percipi. They are indeed real 
things, whose properties are only discoverable by observation 
of their behavior under varying conditions. Again, our per- 
ceiving and thinking and knowing, instead of consisting simply 
in the immediate experiencing of ideas, i. e., of the co-presence of 
elements in or to consciousness, is constituted by the functioning 
of these elementary entities. 

This is a familiar view, and one implicitly accepted at times 
by almost every writer on the subject whom I have read. But 
it is really an impossible conception to apply consistently, once 
its implications are realized. Suppose we adopt this conception 
of ideas. They must then be real substantial entities, fairly 
comparable to physical things, but set over against them as 
psychical. How are they to be discovered? If they are open to 
observation, then it must be by some sort of "inner sense." But 
perhaps they are not open to direct observation but are merely 
assumed to exist. But on what possible grounds? We often 
do, it is true, assume entities to exist which are not open to direct 
observation. But they are always conceived after the manner 
of things we are familiar with. Thus the prototype of the atom 
is an idealized billiard-ball; and if physicists and chemists have 
been forced to ascribe to the atom properties quite foreign to 
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any known billiard-ball these are, after all, conceived as analogous 
to properties of other known objects. But where shall we look 
for a prototype for our hypothetical mental element? What 
properties shall we ascribe to it to make intelligible to us its mode 
of constituting our perceptions and memories and thoughts of 
the world? No, modern psychology is amply justified in turning 
its back on any such enterprise. And yet, this conception, 
though openly repudiated, still lingers to darken counsel. 

Perhaps it is somewhat of an exaggeration, however, to say 
that it is openly repudiated. At least it is true that in discussions 
of meaning, a whole group of writers frankly make use of this 
conception. I refer to the contention that meaning cannot be 
treated in terms of structure but must be construed in terms of 
function. This may indeed be called the orthodox view ever 
since it was urged so forcibly by Bradley. Professor Stout, for 
instance, is writing from this point of view in his treatment of 
the distinction between noetic and anoetic experience and the 
relation of the one to the other. "Presentations," he says, 
"become perceptions, ideas, and conceptions, only so far as they 
fulfil the function of making thought discriminative." 1 William 
James defines conception as "the function by which we thus 
identify a numerically distinct and permanent subject of dis- 
course." And he adds: "It [conception] properly denotes 
neither the mental state nor what the mental state signifies, but 
the relation between the two, namely, the function of the mental 
state in signifying just that particular thing. It is plain that 
one and the same mental state can be the vehicle of many 
conceptions, can mean a particular thing, and a great deal more 
beside." 2 And finally Professor Titchener, himself, writing as 
an exponent of experimentalism, says: "It is, for instance, 
axiomatic for the experimentalist that a sensation cannot func- 
tion alone; at least two sensations must come together, if there 
is to be a meaning; the single element can do nothing more than 
go on; so far as cognition or function is concerned, sentire semper 
idem, et non sentire, ad idem recidunt." 3 

1 Analytic Psychology, Vol. I, p. 47. 

'Prin. of Psych., Vol. I, p. 461. 

3 Op. tit.. Notes to Lecture I, p. 215. 
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But the problem of meaning is a very special problem, and, as 
we have already seen, is supposed to transport us at once from 
the domain of psychology to that of logic. It is only, it may be 
urged, in so far as the psychologist allows himself to be entangled 
with logical considerations that he is betrayed into this manner 
of thinking, and has need of elements capable of functioning. 

In the first place, my quarrel is just with this very attitude — 
with the supposition that the psychologist can live unto himself 
in this fashion, leaving to the rest of the world insoluble prob- 
lems created by his own presuppositions. The problem of 
meaning is a real problem; and if we treat the psychologist's 
assumptions with any seriousness, it is a perfectly insoluble 
problem, whether we are psychologists or logicians or mere 
inquirers. 

In the second place, if the psychologist is not justified in 
attempting to describe the phenomena of mental life in disregard 
of meaning — if existence and meaning do not permit of being 
cut asunder by a Solomon's blade — then we should expect to 
find the psychologist in theoretical difficulties within his own 
province. Some of these difficulties I have tried to point out 
already, and it will be easy to discover, I think, that the concep- 
tion of mental processes as entities capable of interaction is not 
confined to doctrines arising from a confusion of logic and psy- 
chology, but pervades all psychological theorizing. 

The very distinction between structural and functional psy- 
chology depends for its significance upon the implicit assumption 
of this conception. The distinction is, of course, borrowed from 
biological science, and is carried out by analogy with the struc- 
tures and functions of the biological organism. Perceiving, 
judging, willing, feeling, — these are functions; while the psychical 
complexes involved in these acts are the structures, comparable 
to the organs of the body. But the structures of the body are 
studied because they enable us to understand how the functions 
are performed; and the units of structural organization are 
determined with reference to functional differentiations. Now 
if there is any pertinence whatever in treating psychical com- 
plexes as structures, it is only because it is assumed that they 
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can in some way explain how the functioning is brought about. 
And if the element itself, as Professor Titchener asserts, is, like 
the molecular constituents of the cell, not a functional but a 
structural element, since it is only complexes which are functional, 
still it can be supposed to constitute an element in these com- 
plexes only if it is conceived, like the molecular constituents of 
the cell, as capable of reacting upon other elements. 

Of course all this is mere analogy, but the analogy is treated 
very seriously by the psychologist, and it is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that he means to say that psychical existents really 
perform functions. If only psychological writers would leave off 
metaphor and analogy and say exactly what they mean, it would 
lead, I believe, to a wonderful clearing of the atmosphere. If 
one reads through a few chapters of almost any psychological 
writer from Wundt to Boris Sidis, with his eye open for metaphor 
and analogy, the result is amazing. And the metaphors are 
not literary merely but too often form the very bone and tissue 
of the argument, especially at critical points. It is the inevitable 
outcome, I believe, or surface symptom, of deep-seated theoretical 
confusion — confusion in the conception of the nature of the 
subject matter of psychology itself. 

There is probably no doctrine more characteristic of present- 
day psychology than the doctrine that the sensation is an abstrac- 
tion, a hypothetical construct, assumed by the psychologist to 
account for the complex structures of conscious life. Just how 
much and what is meant to be conveyed by this is not perfectly 
clear. If it is an abstraction, one would suppose it was not 
open to direct observation, but that its existence and properties 
were inferred from the characteristics of, and the changes under- 
gone by, the complexes supposed to contain it, much as the 
existence and properties of the chemical atom are inferred. 
But this supposition is obviously untenable unless one openly 
adopts the objectionable view we are discussing. Moreover, 
if we ask on what grounds the sensation is assumed as an element, 
the answer is that it is found as a result of introspective analysis. 
It is never experienced in isolation, always occurring along with 
other sensations, but it is artificially isolated by an act of atten- 
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tion. Is it then open to direct introspection, after all? Appar- 
ently not; for what we get by this analysis is not the simon-pure 
article but, in Professor James Angell's words, "symbolic repre- 
sentatives of the components of actual experience, . . . but 
not the prototypes themselves." 1 But why suppose these 
actually observed colds and reds and pressures to be symbolic 
representatives of unobservable prototypes at all? Why should 
one assume these prototypes as components of actual experience, 
unless one hopes by means of them to account for the char- 
acteristics of, and changes in, our actual experiences themselves? 
But there remains a deeper question. Why suppose our 
actual experiences — the sights and sounds of ordinary life — to 
be psychical complexes at all? To be sure, the pictures on the 
wall are complicated arrangements of patches of color, and the 
voices and street sounds are combinations of many tones and 
noises; but unless we are prepared to say with Wundt that 
"the idea of an external body, for example, is made up of partial 
ideas of its parts," 2 it is quite a different matter to say that our 
consciousness of these phenomena from moment to moment is 
likewise a complex. If there are such things as psychical com- 
plexes at all, they must be composed of elements, and these 
elements must be such things as are capable of forming com- 
plexes, namely, existents conceived after the analogy of physical 
entities. If psychology is not willing to adopt this conception, 
it must give up the claim to be a natural science "dealing with 
the mere course of psychical events as such . . . and the laws 
of co-existence and sequence between these events." (Bradley.) 
It must cease to regard itself as dealing with the existential in 
abstraction from all meaning; it must give up the categories 
'element' and 'complex,' and find some other formulae to express 
the empirical facts which it has itself discovered. 

Grace A. de Laguna. 
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1 The Relations of Structural and Functional Psychology to Logic. The Decennial 
Publications of the Univ. of Chicago, 1st series, III, p. 4. 

2 Outlines of Psychology, trans, by C. H. Judd, p. 29. 



